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JAPANESE ART.* 

By sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




T would be impossible to give any adequate view 
of the characteristics of Japanese Art, or in- 
deed of the claims of the Japanese to take a 
place in the history of Art as the creators of a 
school of decorative Art totally independent of 
foreign influences, without devoting some at- 
tention to their power in delineating not only 
the familiar scenes of daily life and natural objects, but 
their conceptions of the supernatural, and a purely visionary 
world. Into this, it will be seen, they carry their love of the 
grotesque, and the same spirit of exaggerated expression con- 
stantly noticeable in their pictures of national life and customs. 
They seem to have wonderful dreams and visions of another 
world, and possess a whole mythology of gnomes and spirits, 
showing an inexhaustible vein of bizarre invention, to feed 
which they lay under contribution the whole field of nature — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. It is only when they throw 



themselves wholly into grotesques and the land of visions 
that this side of their character and its irresistible tendencies 
can be fairly appreciated or understood. There seems then to ' 
be no limit to the extravagance of their invention, or the fertility 
of their imagination. A grave procession of grasshoppers carry- 
ing a fantastic norimo7t (a kind of sedan-chair used by Japan- 
ese dignitaries) forms one of the subjects. In it is seen a King 
Grasshopper ; the different insignia of rank are carried aloft, as 
used to be the custom when the Tycoon or any Damio moved 
out ; and all are given with a serio-comic air of burlesque 
worthy of Charivari or Punch. Another shows a pro- 
cession of foxes, animals that play an important part in the 
popular mythology, treated with the same farcical gravity. Mr. 
Alt, of Woburn Park, among many other admirable illustra- 
tions of Japanese work and Art, has a large picture of one 
of these grasshopper processions, burlesquing, with somethmg 
of a political and satirical meaning, the ordinary Damio' s pro- 
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gresses through the country. It is painted on silk with a degree 
of care and elaborate skill, showing that they deemed it worthy 
of their best artistic power. 

If It be desired to form a correct judgment as to the amount 
of fancy and imaginative power which the Japanese display 
in their artistic work, we must go to the collections of mystic 
ngures and illustrations of their superstitions, including their de- 

■* Continued from page 339, vol. 1875. 
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monology. Many of the latter series represent human figures, 
with wings and clawlike feet, and often a proboscis-like elon- 
gation of the nasal organ, with which they play all kinds of 
games and tricks. Fig. i may serve as examples. 

We shall come to other illustrations of these wild fancies in 
metal and in ivory, for they never seem tired of producing them 
in every possible form and material. Fig. 2 is some vision of a 
water-sprite or aerial visitant, who is throwing the spectator into 
wild excitement by her apparition. 
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Fig. 3 is something of a similar kind, but differently treated. 
It represents, I believe, a tomb, at which a husband has been 
praying, and the spirit of his wife appears to console him for her 
loss, and prove her satisfaction at such evidence of constancy. 

Fig. 4 is the same subject reversed. Here it is the wife that 




Fig. 2. 

is constant, and the departed husband visits his disconsolate 
widow. 

The next (Fig. 5) introduces us to something less benevolent. 
A pilgrim husband, it may be, visiting the tomb of a lost wife, 
finds her over his head, and in anything but an amiable mood. 




^ig' 3- 



She has a most diabolic leer, and her hands look very like claws 
ready to tear his flesh. 

The subject is evidently a popular one, for there are a great 
number of variations introduced in its treatment. The last I shall 
present (Fig. 6) gives a beatific vision, it may be of a spirit-wife 



or the Queen of Heaven, to whom adoration is being offered by 
the worshipper below. 




Fig. 4. 
As we proceed we come upon whole pages of supernatural 




beings, wood and air nymphs, or sprites, such as have never 
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entered into the conception of Western brains. Of these Figs. 
7 and 8 may be taken as specimens. 
Fig. 9 is some other supernatural bemg commg out of a 
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cobweb, and looking on at two players over a chessboard : all 
are drawn with great force and expression. 
In Fig. 10 will be found a very clever illustration, showing how 




Fig. 7. 

the artist has succeeded in giving the effect of a dream or vision. 
To the right are the spectators, drawn in colour and firm line ; to 
the left faint figures in outline, wonderfully drawn, and diminishing 
in the distance both in force and size. 



maiden below, while her head, with a long spiral attachment, 
is floating above, enjoying the pipe, under the influence of which 
the body is lying prostrate and asleep. Fig. 12 is somewhat 
similar, only the smoker is a man, and in a sitting posture seems 
to have been seized with a sudden desire to visit a neighbour 
who is performing on a musical instrument, and is regarding 
this apparition of a head without its body with something of 
surprise, if not of dissatisfaction. The grotesque and absurd 




Fig, 9. 

effect of the whole is heightened by the performer's outer gar- 
ment being hung over the spinal, or elongated spinal cord, as 
though it were a convenient clothes-line. 

In these volumes there is also a remarkable diversity of styles, 
independent of the relative degrees of graphic power and mere 
artistic ability, some representing popular scenes in a natural 
way; but, as a rule, Japanese artists seem to have an irre- 
sistible desire for exaggerated action in all their figures. 




Fig, 8. 

Two other examples of dreamland, or opium-inspired visions, 
must close this series. Fig. 11 shows the recumbent body of a 




Fig, 10. 

Fig. 13 represents a game at football, in which the action, 
attitude, and expression of every figure in the group are all 
perfect in their way. Next is one figure only (Fig. 15), and 
drawn without ever taking the pencil off, in a single line, the 
colour of the flesh and the blue of the jacket helping to make 
a picture out of the simplest elements. 

This is taken from a series of single-line sketches, aided 
with a touch or two of colour, reducing each object to its 
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simplest expression. Three men towing, their garments blue, 
hats straw, and a little flesh-tint on the legs ; the whole subject 
very well depicted, makes another picture. Next a landscape 




Fig. II. 

treated in the same manner; the rain, sky, and water dashed 
on with a little indigo and a free brush ; the hills tinted with a 
little warm colour. 



for such they are. Among the single-line drawings, as they are 
called, is one which must not be left out (see Fig. 14), for it is 
both a picture and a story, told in fewer lines than has been 




Figs, 14 and 15. 

hitherto thought possible. An aged couple are paying their 
worship to the rising sun, while two storks are taking their 
flight in the distance. Each of the three objects, the figures, 




Fig. 12. 

But it is impossible to reproduce in these pages all the ex- 
amples which crowd upon one in these popular picture-books— 



Fig. 13- 

storks, and sun, being emblems of immortality, the whole is 
allegoric, yet has a pointed and instructive meaning. 



